THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY

IT has been said that there are two epochs in the
history of modem Europe when the whole conti-
nent thought and felt as one people: one of these was
the age of the Crusades, the other the eighteenth
century. These are pre-eminently the epochs of
literary cosmopolitanism. The knight of the Cross
embodied the conciliation of the World and the Church
in which the earlier Middle Ages had seen only
irreconcilable and incompatible powers; he provided
a new spiritual ideal for the higher poetry, not of one
class or nation only, but of all Europe; and the
recovery of the Holy Sepulchre was an end that all
Christendom had at heart. The European literature
of the age of chivalry was one in spirit.

Less simple is the cosmopolitanism of the later
epoch; for literature, by the eighteenth century, had
become an infinitely more complicated thing; in spite
of the common basis of mutual sympathy and under-
standing, the harmony of this later cosmopolitanism
is less evident. In no Romance land is the eighteenth
century regarded as a period of real brilliancy. To
the French it presented, in its" classical" aspect, what
was too obviously an anticlimax to the great achieve-
ment of the seventeenth century; and even the
stimulus that came from men like Rousseau and
Diderot in the second half of the century, appeared
only as negative and destructive, as a foreboding of
the political revolution. Thus the positive signifi-
cance of the new doctrines did not show itself until
the old regime had been swept away. In Italy, too,
the eighteenth century, inspired as it was by a healthy